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AT THE COCK-CROWING AND THE MORNING STAR 


A new philosophy of education--a philosophy which lays a foundation for the Ameri- 
can way of life in a world increasingly governed by science--has been urged by one of 
this country's outstanding women. 





nes E. Meyer, author, journalist, and a national leader in social welfare fields, 
speaking this week before the convention of the Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development in Washington, D.C., said: "A philosophy of education is essential that 
will not only heal the split between humanism and science but recognize that science 
is the humanism of today." 


Mrs. Meyer distinguished between "the facts of science" and scientific method. 

Only the latter can produce the flexibility of mind needed by students who live in a 
world of constant change, she said, but too many of the nation's schools are educating 
children for a society that no longer exists. "If we want people to be free, we must 
see to it that their institutions and social organizations make it possible. And the 
very agencies such as our public schools, which were once considered the source of an 
expanding freedom, may become a tool for those who seek to impose uniformity of think- 
ing on this nation unless our educational philosophy is revised to meet the new needs 
of children living in a mass technological society." 








Taking sharp exception to criticisms of American education made by Admiral Rickover, 
Mrs. Meyer felt that since the Admiral, too, emphasized the need for flexibility of 
mind, he could not help but agree with this statement by John Dewey: "The problem of 
the common schools in a democracy has reached only its first stage when they are pro- 
vided for everybody. Until what shall be taught and how it is taught is settled upon 
the basis of formation of the scientific attitude, the so-called educational work of 
schools is a dangerously hit-or-miss affair as far as democracy is concerned." 


Freedom of thought, Mrs. Meyer said, is more essential today than ever before. Ob- 
jectivity encouraged by the scientific method might counteract the tendency toward self- 
centeredness in American boys and girls and lead them toward "the responsibility of 

constructive association with others." It could lead to "a quali- 
tative society." 





It is encouraging in this age of irrationalism, violence, and 
moral degeneration to remember that democracy is young, preceded 
by thousands of years of anti-democratic government. Young, also, 
are the greatest developments of science. If we could reinforce 
the original moral orientation of democracy through scientific in- 
sights and training, it would lead to an ever-ascending spiral 
whereby new values would light the way to still higher values. We 
would put in motion an evolution foreseen by Emerson when he said: 
"We think our civilization near its meridian, but we are as yet 
only at the cock-crowing and the morning star." 

Agnes E. Meyer 
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-——— EPIDEMIC IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


"The most widely and confidently forecast tidal wave in all history is not a 
meteorological but an educational one. Based on accurate population data... 
it is estimated that demand for college enrollment will double within the 
next decade.... Parents are, individually, much concerned about the quality of 
the educatian their own children are likely to receive. But there is always 
the danger that parents will be concerned only for the fate of their own chil- 
dren and that they will be lured into believing that they may be able to shoe- 
horn their children into an institution that is miraculously able to maintain 
the quality of its instruction in the face of enrollment demands. That is dan- 
gerous thinking in the case of individual families, but it is even more so for 
society at large. 

"Let me enter a plea that you make common cause with other parents in this 
matter; that you be as concerned with the dilution of higher education in the 
large as...you are concerned about it in the case of your own sons and daugh- 
ters. Frankly, the kind of diminution of quality I fear wili be epidemic in 
nature; no institution and no family will be immune."--From an address by U.S. 
Asst. Commr. of Education Homer D. Babbidge, Jr. 














WIDE-ANGLE VIEW: FACULTY SALARIES AND THE FUTURE 


Two recent news stories were a study in contrasts. One quoted the lament of an 
engineering company personnel executive who had lost the services of a high-caliber 
college graduate to a second company, which offered the graduate $18,000 annually plus 
payment of tuition and time off so he could pursue his Ph.D. The other story stated: 
"New Jersey college educators warned today of serious shortages in their faculties.... 
Faculty salaries in this state's institutions of higher education now range from a 
$3909 minimum for assistant instructors to a maximum of $10,500 for full professors 
after seven increments." 








If other news stories are correct, there is nothing unique in the New Jersey situa- 
tion. An NEA research division study, under the direction of Ray C. Maul, gives fur- 
ther insight. Reporting on salaries paid in 1312 colleges and universities, repre- 
senting 84.2 percent of American institutions of higher education, the study indicates: 


@ While the range is widespread, the median salary paid in 1959-60 to teachers of 
all ranks is $6711; 

@ About 14,000 full-time teachers are paid less than $5000 a year; 

@ About 22,000 receive between $5000 and $6000; 

@ Median salaries for professors (26.3 percent of total positions) is $9107; associ- 
ate professors (24 percent), $7332; assistant professors (30.4 percent), $6231; in- 
structors (19.3 percent), $5095. 


The "brighter" side includes these facts: about 300 full-time teachers (out of 
107,887 at 905 degree-granting institutions) receive salaries of $18,000 or more. 
About one out of 10 is paid $10,000 or more. 





Figures for junior colleges have special significance because the two-year college 
is regarded by many persons as one answer to soaring college enrollments. For 9680 
full-time teachers in public junior colleges, the median salary is $6578 with a rate 
of increase this year over last of only 5.7 percent. 


The line of connection between the salary study and figures taken from an earlier 
study on college teacher supply and demand stands out like a four-lane highway on a 
road map. Only one-fourth of men and women going into the career of college teaching 
in 1958-59 had earned a doctor's degree; one-fifth had less than a master's degree. 
By next fall, nearly 28,000 new teachers will be needed, with an estimated hike to 
35,700 by 1969-70. 
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Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
March 10, 1950 


H. Doody No Dummy 


Hit To the boosters of reading, now add one redheaded puppet and his burly side- 
kick--"Howdy Doody" and "Buffalo Bob," famed among millions of young set- 
watchers. This veteran TV show is starting a regular feature to induce kids to read 
for enjoyment. And to call attention to the step, next Saturday they will devote 

the entire show to a "Reading Is Fun" theme. 





From now on, each month "The Howdy Doody Show" will recommend books specially 
selected by a National TV Children's Book Committee, four experts from the American 
Library Association and the book world. Chairman Ruth Gagliardo is library services 
director for Kansas State Teachers Assn., national chairman of Reading and Library 
Services for the PTA, past chairman of the NEA-ALA joint committee. Others are 
Mildred Batchelder, executive secretary of the Children's Service Division of ALA; 
Ruth Harshaw, originator and moderator of two noted Chicago book broadcast series; 
and Frances Sullivan, Children's Department head at Wichita (Kansas) City Library. 














Recommended books won't be new ones, the producer says, but will be at least 
one year old, to assure availability in stores and libraries. There'll be one title 
for "the youngest,'' one for "first readers," two for "more advanced readers," and 
one for "family read-aloud."' To prepare your local librarians for the onslaught, 
here are the March 19 selections, in that order: Johnny Crow's Garden, by Leslie 
Brooks;. Curious George Flies a Kite, by Margaret Rey; The Enormous Egg, by Oliver 
Butterworth; Pippi Longstocking, by A.E. Lindgren; and Freddy Goes to Florida, by 
W. R. Brooks. (Saturday, March 19, 10 a.m., E.S.T., NBC-TV) 


® 

















Of Birds and Bees 


A useful handout for counselors and principals (in those inevitable worried- 
mother conferences about teaching the Facts of Life in school or home) is a new 
Parents’ article, "Sex Education." The two sections, "Father to Son" and "Mother 
to Daughter," are by Dr. Richard H. Phillips and Jean R. Komaiko. 

(April Parents', available next week) 





NBC Teaches ABC's Again 


ii A Bell System science telecast about world languages, acclaimed when first 
shown last year, will be repeated again ten days from now. "The Alphabet Con- 
apiracy" features young Cheryl Callaway as a little girl who, in her dreams, wants 
to destroy the alphabet so she'll have no more homework. Frank Baxter as Dr. Lin- 
guistics and Hans Conried as the Mad Hatter portray the dream figures who show her 
the vital part language plays in our lives. 


C) (Sunday, March 20, 6 p.m., E.S.T., NBC-TV) 
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Ars Longa, Vita Brevis 


More schooling in fewer years is the goal urged by Columbia University Presi- 
dent Grayson Kirk in an upcoming Saturday Evening Post feature titled "We Must Save ®@ 
College Students Time!" He theorizes that one reason for our shortage of top-quality 
new teachers is that they can't face the added years for M.A.'s and Ph.D'’s needed 
for eventual advancement. Likewise, doctors and lawyers. But Kirk doesn't favor 
cutting corners or requirements. His remedy: a three-year undergraduate program 
made possible by a trimester plan of three 15-week semesters each year. 

(March 26 Saturday Evening Post, on sale March 22) 











Latest Word on the Last Word 


Everyday speech should be accepted in both classroom and dictionary, argues 
Bergen Evans in an Atlantic article, "Grammar for Today."' The dictionary-compiler 
and TV language arbiter ("The Last Word") maintains that language is the basis of 
grammar, not the other way around. He doubts, anyway, that formal grammar--whether 
of the "purist" or more relaxed variety--can be taught fruitfully before the senior 
year of high school. (March Atlantic, on sale now) 





The Listening Post: Newspaper Comment and Opinion 


"TEST FOR SCHOOLS: Soviet education has been spectacular in many ways. It has 
developed rapidly. It has been remarkably effective. It has brought impressive 
dedication to learning from both government officials making the system possible and 
the public benefitting from the concentrated program. But it isn't necessarily the 
kind of education Americans want, though in some respects the goals are similar. 


"The United States should be aware of what is going on in the schools and col- 
leges of Russia. Comparisons of accomplishment are useful as a spur to tightening @ 
up school programs here. Certainly the beginning of the Sputnik era, with its 
forced reappraisal of education in the United States, has had the valuable effect 
of making us realize that we haven't been doing as well as we thought. 


"But constant comparisons of educational techniques and ideals--the public 
battles over which country does better in arithmetic or economics or foreign lan- 
guages--serve little purpose. The schools of Russia, as the schools of England, 
France and other nations, offer good ways to check our progress. The schools of the 
United States can be and should be better than they are--but better in accordance 
with our ideas of what children need to learn to take their place in this country 
and the'world. They should equal or surpass the Russian schools, but be guided and 
defined to meet the purposes of American education, which have a long and resectable 
tradition. 


"Recently Lawrence G. Derthick, commissioner of education, said in reply to 
criticisms of American education by Vice Adm. Hyman G. Rickover that the only as- 
pect of Soviet education that this country might well covet was its ‘total commit- 
ment to education.' 


"Tf America can get a greater commitment to education--which means more public 
interest, more financial support, more professional emphasis on solid learning--it 
will have gained greatly by the controversy over U.S. and USSR school programs."-- 
Editorial, MINNEAPOLIS MORNING TRIBUNE. 
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CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS ATTACK FCC POLICIES 


President Eisenhower has been asked by the Council of Chief State School Officers 
(CCSSO) to consider designating an educator as one of the seven members of the Fed- 
@-ra Communications Commission when the next vacancy occurs. 





This action followed adoption by directors of CCSSO of a resolution expressing 
grave concern about policies followed by the FCC recently in allocating educational 
television channels. 





"The policies of the Federal Communications Commission," said the letter to the 
President, "have become much less favorable to the allocation of available television 
channels to education than was true a few years ago. We believe this condition is 
such that the public interest requires a voice for education on the Commission." 





CCSSO sent letters also to Chairman Magnuson (D-Wash.) of the Senate Commerce 
Committee and Chairman Harris (D-Ark.) of the House Commerce Committee, directing 
their attention to the resolution adopted by council directors. 





The letters pointed out that the FCC, in a recent decision involving a station at 
Corpus Christi, Texas, appeared to hold that a third commercial channel would ordi- 
narily be granted in a given area before any education channel was allocated. The 
old rule had been that after two VHF channels were in commercial operation, a quali- 
fied educational applicant would be eligible for a third station in any community. 





Sen. Magnuson and Rep. Harris were asked to consider the establishment by Congress 
of guide lines for the allocation of educational channels by the FCC. 


Chairman Doerfer of the FCC was informed of the resolution in a letter which said 
@” purpose was to express disagreement with the current trend of FCC policy. 





"We respectfully ask reconsideration of this policy," the letter said. "...We 
would appreciate knowing the extent to which the FCC is committed to the idea that 
there should be a third commercial channel in a community before an educational 
allocation is made.... 





"We believe that after there are two major networks in a community, a third com- 
mercial network is less to be desired in the public interest than an educational 
channel, making proper assumptions, of course, concerning the applicant." 


ax@ CROSS COUNTRY 





Six graduate journalism students at Columbia University have substituted a 
film study, "The Hidden Threats"~--on less than a shoestring budget--for usual 
pen-and-paper exam. . . Gadget called the “instructolab" allegedly will enable 
any teacher to instruct physics, chemistry, biology, or any science course from 
elementary grades through college. . . The Better To Teach: Science teaching 
materials for first through sixth grades, prepared by University of California 
science professors, highly successful in three West Coast pilot projects. 
Greeley and Denver, Colo., and Palo Alto, Calif., schools starting new reading 
program devised by Colorado State College specialists. Evening classes at La- 
mar Tech, Beaumont, Texas, will offer techniques of language teaching in ele- 
mentary and junior high school. Rutgers University offering special classes to 
meet need for better teaching of English at its Institute for High School Teach+ 
ers of English, July 6-Aug. 12. . . Comparison of figures compiled by U.S. Cen- 

 ] sus Bureau with Soviet report from its 1959 census, shows United States has 
twice as many college graduates as Russia, even though population of Soviet 
Union is larger by about 28 million. 








Project stratovision (see EDUCATION U.S.A., Oct. 22), the airborne edu- 
cation project scheduled to go into operation this fall, may be earth- 
bound for another year. Detroit schools' Supt. Samuel M. Brownell, who 
is also chairman of the Midwest Council on Airborne Television Instruc- 
tion--the formal name for the high-flying venture--in an interview with 
the Detroit News, has said: "As things look now, we'll be doing some 
preliminary test broadcasting in the 1961 spring semester and hope to 
begin actual operations the following fall." Unforeseen technical 
difficulties and equipment shortages were credited by Mr. Brownell for the delay. 




















Two DC-7's needed for the project have already been purchased. One will be based at 
Lafayette, Ind., and the other at another airport in the proposed six-state area. 
Thus, if one plane is weathered in, the other may be able to take to the air with 
the day's lessons. 





> BOX SCORE--Total number of colleges that have withdrawn from the student-loan pro- 
gram under the National Defense Education Act because of non-Communist affidavit re- 
quirements has risen to 15. Latest to quit: Wesleyan University, Connecticut, and 
Interdenominational Theological Center, Georgia. Another institution, Beloit College, 
has declined to take part, bringing those institutions which have refused to partici- 
pate up to eight. Forty-eight others have been reported as protesting the affidavit. 





> Texas Gov. Price Daniel has appointed a 15-member committee of lawmakers and lay- 
men to make a curriculum study of the state's public schools. As pointed out by Mrs. 
W. D. deGrassi of Amarillo, former state PTA president and a participant in the ex- 
haustive Hale-Aiken study of two years ago, 11 study commissions appointed by the 
state board of education have made recommendations now being tested prior to final 
approval. Mrs. deGrassi says: '"...There's no point in going round and round and 
coming up with the same thing...." State Sen. William S. Fly, chairman of the new 
committee, agrees and says the first step is to evaluate and "take advantage of all 
the studies already done." @ 





Pa comparative study of Arlington, Va., ninth-grade students in separately organ- 
ized English and social studies classes with students in the combined general educa- 
tion classes came out a draw. Results: reading comprehension, total reading, mechan- 
ics of English and grammar and spelling--no significant difference; reading vocabulary 
--a median gain of five months in the period between two tests for the GE students, 
only one month for students in separate classes; in total language battery, a median 
gain of eight months for students in separate classes, only five months for GE classes. 





B® Died--John L. Bracken, long-time superintendent of schools of Clayton, Mo., and 
1949-50 president of the American Assn. of School Administrators. 








> NEWSMAKERS--John M. Hickey, superintendent of schools, Erie, Pa., resigned as of 
June 30. >» Theodore Cron, formerly managing editor of Practical English, of the 
Scholastic magazines group, takes over managing editorship of Overview as of today. 

>> James E. Nancarrow, principal of Upper Darby High School, Upper Darby, Pa., new 
president of National Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. 
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